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THE GREAT KING. 
Matacut, i. 14. For I am a great king, saith the Lord of hosts. 


Tuere are few truths of greater practical importance than. the one 
here announced ; and none perhaps which men are more inclined to for- 
get. Of multitudes it may be said, God is not in all their thoughts; and 
of others, that though they think of him, it is only as their Creator and 
Benefactor, not as their holy and eternal king. They choose to forget, 
him in this relation, that they may avoid the conviction of their own re- 
sponsibility. But forgetfulness of God, or of the relations he sustains to us, 
can never annihilate those relations. He is a king upon his throne, 
swaying a scepter of universal and uncontroled authority, He is 
a great king, whose attributes it behoves us to consider, whose will it 
deeply concerns usto know and obey. This truth the prophet proclaims 
to the Israelites in the words before us, and proclaims it for the purpose 
of showing them the guilt of their hypocritical offerings. They had 
brought the torn, and the lame, and the sick, for a sacrifice, instead of 
animals “ without blemish,’ as the law required. But what said the 
answer ofGod? “Cursed be the man who hath in his flock a male, and. 
voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing: forlam a great: 
king, saith the Lord of hosts; and my name is dreadful among the hea-. 
then.” They had forgotten the majesty of Him with whom they had to. 
do, and treated the great Lord of the universe with a species of disrespect . 
which they would not have dared to offer to an earthly governor—a mere 
mortal like themselves. 

To avoid treading in their guilty steps, let us constantly bear in. mind 
the fact, that God is.a great king—a fact immediately and emphatically 
asserted in the text, by God himself—and claiming on this account our 


special attention. Our object in the following discourse is twofold:— . 
Vou. IX.—1. 
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I. To consider in what respects God is a great king; and 
II. To apply the subject to some practical uses. 
In what respects, then, is God a great king ? 
1. He is so, first of all, in regard to the greatness of his empire. “Is 

there any number of his armies, and on whom doth not his light arise?” 
Cast your eye over the universe; stretch your imagination to the utmost ; 
and can you tell where God’s empire begins, or where it ends? You 
have seen the starry firmament, wkere unnumbered worlds roll through 
boundless space ; you have felt lost in the immensity of God’s works; but 
how little have you seen! and how little can you see, compared with 
what exists! It is but the threshold of Jehovah’s kingdom that appears 
to the naked eye. Philosophy with her instruments reveals millions of 
other suns and other systems which lie far beyond. All that is visible to 
us bears no greater proportion to the whole of God’s dominions, than a 
single grain of sand to the innumerable multitude which line the ebbing 
shore. How great a king then must God be, whose empire spreads 
through the boundless regions of his works—whose government includes 
in it every moral being in the universe—angels, men, devils, with all the 
inferior orders of creatures, wonderfully diversified in their natures, and 
crowding every part of the material world with their existence? Nay, 
how great a king must He be, whose government extends as well to inan- 
imate as animated nature—who presides over every particle of matter in 
his vast dominions, and directs and controls its agency in the innumera- 
ble changes it is passing, or is destined to pass ! 

This wide and universal government of God the psalmist celebrates 
when he calls upon the whole creation, from its highest to its lowest 
forms, to praise the name of the Lord.—“ Praise ye the Lord from the 
heavens; praise him in the heights ; praise ye him, all his angels; praise 
ye him, all his hosts ; praise ye him, sun and moon ; praise ye him, all ye 
stars of light ; praise ye him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be 
above the heavens: Let them praise the name of the Lord, for he com- 
manded, and they were created; he hath also established them forever; 
he hath made a decree which they shall not pass. Praise the Lord from 
the earth, ye dragons and all deeps, fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy 
wind fulfilling his word ; mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all 
cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl; kings and 
all people, princes and all judges of the earth, both young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children ; let them praise the name of the Lord; for his 
name alone is excellent, ‘aid his glory is above the earth and the heavelba:” 

‘Every creature in the universe is here summoned to bear a part in 
God's praise, because a part of his empire and under his control. 

2. God is a great king, not only as he possesses a great empire, whose 
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limits nO imagination can conceive, but as he rules it by a power inde- 
pendent and absolutely uncontrolled. 

We can easily conceive of a kingdom too unwieldy for its sovereign— 
embracing a greater variety of interests and agents than he is able to 
control. Many a king has seen his empire crumble to ruins from its vast- 
ness alone: his crown has fallen from his head, because his arm was not 
strong enough to wield a scepter over his wide dominions. The actors 
were too numereus for his eye, too powerful, for his hand. It is far other- 
wise with God. He rules the whole with the same ease that he rules.a 
part. For great as his kingdom is, He himself fills it, surrounds it, and 
pervades every part of it, in the most intimate and perfect manner. He 
is as intimately present with every atom in the universe, as with the 
seraph before his throne. Nothing escapes his notice—nothing can resist 
his hand. All power in his creatures is derived from him, and depends, 
every moment, upon him, while His power is absolute, boundless,and 
underived. ‘ 

Other kings exercise government over an empire formed to their hand ; 
their subjects are not properly their own workmanship; nor are any of 
the objects to which their power extends. They never gave existence to 
a drop of water that descended on their fields, nor to a leaf trembling in 
their forests. But God is literally the author of his own empire; he 
rules nothing which he did not create, and he created nothing which he 
does not uphold. Is he not, then, a great king? Who can conceive of his 
power in calling his kingdom into being? He had only to speak, and it 
was done—to command, and it stood fast. ‘Ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand worlds, with their myriads of inhabitants, rose into existence at his 
call; and all these, from age to age, are sustained by his arm. Hence 
the Scriptures distinctly affirm, not only that all things were created, but 
are upheld by the word of God's power, and upheld by the same word 
which awoke them into being at first. 

' Consider then this universe—think of the power concerned in cre- 
ating and sustaining it—and especially in superintending its diversified 
movements—bounding and directing them all to infinitely wise and glo- 
rious results; and can you help exclaiming, “ Surely God is a great God, 
and a great king, high above all the earth! What power is like wnto 
his power? and who among the sons of the mighty can be compared with 
him ?” 

But though God is independent and without control, he is not therefore 
arbitrary ; though he does whatsoever pleaseth him in heaven above, and 
in earth beneath, it is not simply because he is almighty and nereqrens 
Which leads me to remark, 

3. God is a great king because he is wise in heart as well as mighty 
in strength ; he is just and kind, as well as powerful. Nothing contfols 
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him bat his own perfect will—perfect in wisdom, perfect in equity, perfect 

in goodness. In the government of his subjects, he enacts such laws and 
such only, as are adapted to their several capacities, and as invariably 
fend to promote their individual happiness and the greatest good of his 
kingdom. In all his measures he sets up his own glory as the highest 
end, and next to this, and conjoined with it, the happiness of his creatures 
toliectively considered.’ These ends he steadily pursues, by means wor- 
thy of his wisdom, worthy of his goodness, and never derogatory to his 
holiness, equity or truth. 

Such are the principles and such the character of his government ;— 
fyet it seems good to him often to take a path which we cannot trace—to 
persue designs which lie too deep for the eye of his creatures ; still this 
is his glory, that he is always wise, always just, always beneficent. Is 
there not then a moral greatness in his administration, which infinitely 
‘transcends that of all other kings, and invests him with a dignity and 
majesty worthy of his eternal throne ? 

4. Finally, God is a great king in that his kingdom is unchangeable 
‘and imperishable. 

- “The greatest earthly potentates are often overthrown ; and if not, they 
‘die and leave their scepter to other hands. But God is “the king immor- 
tal; invisible and eternal.” Ten thousand ages hence his crown will 
shine with the same transcendant brightness as at this moment; for he 
"himself is the same, yesterday, to-day and forever. No lapse of time can 
‘im the least impair his authority—no combination of circumstances or 
- ‘events present the slightest barrier to his will. Who then can conceive 
"his greatness, or glance a thought half way to his throne? Verily, “ He 
“is the blessed and only potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
‘who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
| proach unto, which no man hath seen or can see, to whom be honor and 
power everlasting.” 
IL Having thus seen how great a king the God is with whom we 
have to do, let us now briefly apply the subject. 
1. If God be such a great king, he may justly require us to worship 
‘ bim. This duty grows out of our relation to him, as his creatures, as 
dependents on his bounty, and as the subjects of his government. It is 
 vight and fit that weshould “ kneel before the Lord our Maker,” to thank 
him for our existence, to bless him for all our mercies, to confess our 
sins to him, and to implore his grace and benediction. It is right that we 
should daily acknowledge our dependance upon him, commit ourselves 
to his care, and never fail devoutly to express our sense of his transcend- 
ant glory and majesty. All this is due to God as our gracious and eter- 
hal king ; and all this he must require of us, if he would not give up the 
order he has established among moral beings, and cease to maintain the 
rights of his throne. He owes it to himself and to the kingdom which he 
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governs—nay, he owes it to our own felicity, of which he is the natural 
guardian, to insist upon this worship—this constant homage of our hearts. 
If we are believers in revelation, we shall not for a moment question thig 
duty ; and even if we are not believers, what objection can we make to it? 
For if God bea Father, where is his honor? and if a Master, where ig 
his fear? and if a King, a glorious and eternal king, where is his hom- 
age? Can you, asa reasonable man, admit these relations, and yet deny 
or neglect the duties which so obviously correspond to them ? 

2. But again; if God be indeed this great king, it is a matter of solemp 
consideration how we worship him. He will not be trifled with ; he will 
minutely inspect our offering ; and if it be not such as his word requires, 
such as becomes his glorious majesty and the relations he bears to us, he 
will assuredly frown upon the offerings we bring. He “is a Spirit, and 
they who worship him must worship in spirit and in truth.” He isa 
king, a great king, and they who approach him must do it with the pro- 
foundest reverence and humility. It was overlooking these important 
circumstances—the glorious attributes of Jehovah—his solemn com- 
mands, and the relations he sustains to his creatures—which led the 
house of Israel to bring the torn, and the sick and the lame for a sacrifice. 
They seemed to have forgotten that God was omniscient, omnipotent, infi- 
nitely pure, jealous for his honor, and that the hypocrite could not stand 
in his sight. Hence they profaned his altars with sacrifices forbidden 
by the law, and insulted his majesty with gifts which they would have 
been ashamed to offer to an earthly governor. But are we not chatge~ 
able with the very same thing, when we play the hypocrite in our reli- 
gious services—not rendering to God the unequivocal homage .of our 
hearts? What is it but the torn, the sick and the lame, when we present 
our bodies before the Lord, and leave our souls behind? when we go into 
the sanctuary or into our closets, carrying so much of the world with us 
as to disturb our devotions, and render them a hurried, unfeeling, insipid 
form, destitute of love and reverence for God, as they are of kindness and 
benevolence to men? And yet, what can be more unseemly in. itself ?— 
what more criminal and offensive in the eye of the great king? We 
should not dare treat a fellow worm in this manner, who had power to 
judge of the offence and to punish the insult. 

Let us then often inquire as to the character of our devotions ;—Are 
they constant? are they sincere? are they humble and profound? do 
they glow with distinterested love to men? 

3. If God be so great a king, swaying a sceptre of infinite wisdom am 
almighty power, what reason have we at all times to confide and rejoice 
in his government ? 

Dark and distressing scenes may occur, but his hand controls all 
events: he will surely overrule them to his glory; and no less certainly 
for the good of all who trust in him. Nothing falls out without his no- 
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tice, or aside from his eternal counsels; good and e il, light and dark- 
ness, joy and sorrow, with all their connections are alike in his hands, 
and are continually under his control. Hence we are assured that “ the 
wrath of man shall praise him, and that the remainder of wrath he will 
restrain.” There may be times when the wheels of his government move 
high and dreadful—nay, this is what we are to expect, if God be a great 
king, and the measures which he takes are like himself, above the com- 
prehension of his creatures; but there can be no seasons when we have 
not abundant cause to rejoice in him, trusting in his unsearchable wis- 
dom and power. With David we may say, in the darkest and most tem- 
pestuous season, when afflictions are ready to overwhelin us, “ The floods 
have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up their voice—the floods lift 
up their waves ; but the Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many 
waters, yea than the mighty waves of the sea: the Lord sitteth upon the 
flood, yea the Lord sitteth king forever.” 

4. If God be a great king, presiding over all things with boundless wis- 
dom and power, it must be a crime of awful demerit to slight his author- 
ity and violate his law. All agree that sin is a transgression of the law, 
and that its demerit may be estimated in some measure by the dignity 
and glory of the lawgiver. A sin against a parent is greater than the 
same sin against an equal, and the more excellent the parent, the more 
heinous the sin. Were the parent clothed with kingly authority, any 
disrespect towards him in this relation, any violation of his command 
would involve deeper guilt, as the obligations contemned are more 
weighty, and the consequences of transgression more ruinous. What then 
must be the demerit of sin as committed against God, our holy and ever- 
lasting king? ‘Think of the measure of his authority--the perfection of 
his attributes—the reasonableness and importance cf his law—the tremen- 
dous consequences of rebellion in his kingdom, which, if not counteracted 
by his omnipotent hand, might sweep away all the good intended by his 
infinitely benevolent heart in giving existence to the moral universe.— 
Seen in this light, can you conceive of any thing more malignant, more 
base, or more presumptuous than sin? Is it not a contempt of the divine 
majesty? an invasion of the rights of his throne? What but an attempt 
to strike the crown from his head, and to wrest the sceptre from his hand?» 
But the attempt is vain, and dangerous as it is vain. For, in the next 
place ; 

5. If God be a great king, whose name is dreadful among the nations, 
it must be c dangerous thing to rise in rebellion against him. For he 
cannot do otherwise than vindicate his own authority, and tread his in- 
corrigible enemies under his feet. 

Is he armed with almighty power ? and does the penalty of his law de- 
vote the transgressor to eternal death? How then is the rebel to escape? 
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Without repentance, escape is impossible, unless he could pull down 
omnipotence, or change the truth of God into a lie. He holds all the 
transgressors in the universe absolutely in his hands; and can destroy 
them with infinitely more ease than you can destroy a worm. On every 
supposition but one, their destruction is unavoidable. If they repent, he 
will forgive : if they believe in his dear Son, he will restore them to favor ; 
but if they refuse and rebel, they shall die; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. Which leads me to remark, 

6. Finally; that since God isa great king, they must be safe ; nay, hon- 
orable and happy, who become obedient subjects of his government, and 
thus heirs of his everlasting friendship. 

They are safe; for what can eventually harm them, if under his pro- 
tection, and sheltered by the wings of his almighty providence?” “The 
Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth into it, and are safe. Be- 
neath them are the everlasting arms. No weapon formed against them 
can prosper ; and every tongue that riseth against them in judgment, God 
will-condemn.” “I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” is the lan- 
guage which he pours into the ear of his saints, so that they may boldly 
say, “ The Lord is my helper, 1 will not fear.” They could not be more 
safe, did they themselves wield omnipotence. 

They are honorable ; yes, however poor or despised by men. They are 
sons of God, children of the heavenly king, born from above, and born 
heirs to an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
They are allied to angels, those exalted spirits who have dwelt in the pres- 
ence of Jehovah since the morning of creation; and who are quick as 
winged lightning to do his pleasure. Jesus Christ is their elder brother, 
and in his exaltation they have a sure pledge of their own. As he has 
overcome and sat down with his Father in his throne, so they shall over- 
come and sit down with him in histhrone. This is their high and glori- 
ous destination, and the period hastens when they will stand forth in the 
presence of the intelligent universe as persons whom the King of kings 
delighteth to honor. And arethey not then happy? Their sins are put 
away—their sanctification is begun, and will be perfected, God is their 
friend and their portion. Soon will they be released from sin and from 
suffering, and put in possession of joys unutterable and without end. 

But who are these persons? and are we of the happy number? Letus 
decide this point for ourselves, and by an honest and faithful appeal to the 
word of God. The righteous—the righteous, they will be happy—the 
wicked, miserable. Let the impenitent consider this—let them contrast 
their miserable condition with the safety and felicity of the righteous—and 
now, while the king of heaven stretches out the scepter of mercy, let them 
touch and liye forever. Amen. 


a 
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1 Kines, xxii. 34, 35. And a certain man drew a bow at a venture, 
and smote the king of Israel between the joints of the harness ; wherefore 


he said to the driver of his chariot, Turn thine hand and carry me out of 


the host, for Iam wounded. And the battle increased that day; and the 
king was stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians, and died at even, 
and the blood ran out of the wound into the midst of the chariot. 


I know of no doctrine either more absurd, or more impious, than that of 
fatalism ; a doctrine which shuts out of the universe an intelligent first 
cause, and makes all events the result of a blind and irresistible necessity. 
So adverse is this to reason, that it would be difficult to find its parallel, 
except in the doctrine of Epicurus; the doctrine of chance, which equally 
excludes an intelligent cause from the government of the world. 

But though both of these opinions have been embraced by men calling 
themselves philosophers, and exerting no little influence among their co- 
temporaries, | have no apprehensions that they will be received by an 
in this assembly. We are too well fixed in the belief of an all-wise, al- 
mighty, and infinitely benevolent Being, to be drawn into errors of so bold 
and blasphemous a character. There is not one of us, I am persuaded, 
who does not feel assured that the Lord made the heavens and the earth, 
and all that is therein; and that he made them for some specific and wise 
design. There is not one of us who does not believe that He who made 
all things, must of necessity uphold and govern all, and govern for the 
same end for which he created. Nor can any man doubt whether the 
Creator has power sufficient to reach the end which his wisdom and good- 
ness at first designed. Still it may be a question, how far his providen- 
tial agency is concerned iu the government of the world? whether it ex- 
tend to all things absolutely—to things small, as well as to things great? 
to things npyerentiy casual, as well as to those which fall out according 
to some known and settled law ; to the volitions and actions of men, no 
less than to the winds and storms of heaven, and to the rising and setting 
of the stars ? 

There is a doctrine in the world which gives God a general superin- 
tendence of his works; but which denies his providential agency in mi- 
nute occurrences ;—a doctrine which supposes it inconsistent with the 
dignity of the Supreme Majesty to attend to every mote that flies, and to con- 
cern himself with all the slighter changes which take place in the natural 
and moral world. But such an opinion, it is plain, overlooks an impor- 


tant article, in which the greatness of God appears; viz. that he can at- - 


tend to the minute as well as to the vast; and that without the least labor 
or confusion ; that while he presides over planetary worlds, over suns and 
systems, scattered throughout the immensity of space, preserving among 
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them the order which he at first ordaitied, He can fix his eye on every 
floating atom, as fully as if no other object engaged his attention. Nay itis 
this stupendous fact, that God literally takes care of every sparrow, evety 
insect, every particle of dust—that he sees them perfectly, through eve 
moment of their existence; while his hand continually sustains and 
rects them,—I say it is this stupendous fact, more than any thing else, 
which shows the immensity of his wisdom and power. For what must 
his capacity and energy be, whose eye is at the same time in every point 
of space ; and whose almighty hand works throughout his vast domin- 
ions, controlling all things, and bringing them to such an issue as he at 
first intended? Such knowledge and power infinitely surpass our com- 
prehension. 

There is, however, another doctrine, which, while it subscribes to a 
providence thus minute and extensive, in the natwral world, denies it in 
the moral. It doubts not that every thing in the natural world takes place 
according to God’s holy, wise, and pre-determined counsel. The abet- 
tors of this scheme ere not only willing, but desirous it should be so.— 
They think it better that all events in the natural world should be under 
the control of infinite wisdom and goodness, than that they should be left 
to chance or necessity. But they cannot admit this with respect to the mo- 
tal world. I mean with respcct to rational beings; their volitions, their 
actions, and their consequent destinies. To suppose a providence here, 
extending to every moral being, and to his every action ; and extending 
in such a manner as to give certainty to his conduct, and to his final state, 
they think would overturn the liberty of the creature, and impeach the ho- 
liness of God. Thus they introduce into the moral world a system of 
chance, and hold that there is no certainty in the actions of the creature, 
arising out of the nature of his being, and the circumstances which sur- 
round him, because this certainty would infringe his liberty, and render 
him a mere machine. For if it be absolutely certain that he will act in 
one way, it is equally certain, say they, that he will not act in another way, 
and morally impossible that he should; which, in their view, is to esta 
= necessity in his actions, incompatible with freedom and accoun- 
tability. 

Plansible, however, as this appears, it is mere human speculation, and: 
—— opposed to the revealedtruth of God. With this sacred volume 

fore me, I trust it can be made to appear that God reigns in the moral 
world, no less extensively than in the natural; and though his ageney 
here may be different, because the subjects of it are different, yet it is no 
less certain in its results; so that nothing does or can take place among 
men or angels, without being embraced in his counsels, and controlled by 
his almighty providence. I hope to show from the scriptures, and from 
the soundest principles of reason, not only that such is the fact—but that 
it isa fact most consoling and encouraging, and ought to be cherished 
by every mind. 

Let us advert to our text. “ A certain man drew a bow at a venture, 
and smote the king of Israel between the joints of the harness ; wherefore 
he said unto the driver of his chariot, turn thine hand, and carry me out of 
the host, for lam wounded. And the battle increased that day, and the 
king was stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians, and died at even ; 
and the blood ran out of the wound into the midst of the chariot.” But I 
hear it asked, “ What has this to do with providence? A man draws a 
bow at a venture, not knowing where the king of Israel is—or what cha- 
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riot. he occupies in the opposing host, and the arrow passes between the 
joints.of the harness, (that is, between the joints of the armor with which 
the king was clad,) and the wound. proves mortal; but in this there is 
nothing miraculous—nothing in which the cominon laws of nature ap- 

r to be suspended, or contravened—nothing, in short, a whit more 
wonderful than what has a thousand times occurred; the most that can 
be said, is, it was somewhat remarkable that the arrow from a bow drawn 
at a venture, should have been pointed towards the king of Israel, while 
he was in disguise, and of course unknown to the archer; and that this 
arrow should have passed between the king’s armor, and ata place where 
it would prove mortal ;—still there is nothing here which evinces an ex- 
traordinary interposition of providence, or which shows that the event 
might not have happened, allowing the laws of nature to be what they 
are, though no providence at all were concerned.” 1 admit the leading 
facts in this statement, and it is on the very ground of what.is involved in 
it, connected with the histery of the case, that I build the doctrine of a 
particular providence, extending to the minutest events of our lives. For 
if it can be proved that God’s hand and counsel were concerned in the 
death of Ahab, and all the leading circumstances of it were ordered accor- 
ding to his sovereign will, then surely we shall have no cause to doubt that 
his hand and counsel are equally concerned in all other events relating 
to his creatures, notwithstanding the concurrence of human volitions and 
second causes, of whatsoever character thev may be. 

What, then, are the facts in this case? Is it not certain that God had 
determined Ahab should fall at Ramoth-Gilead ? that he should fall in 
battle with the Syrians? and that the dogs should lick his blood on the 
very spot where dogs had licked the blood of Naboth, whose death he had 
procured, and whose vineyard he had seized upon with violence? All 
these circumstances, it will be recollected, had been distinctly predicted— 
and predicted not merely as events which should certainly come to pass, 
but as judgments which God himself would bring upon Ahab. “Behold 
I will bring evil upon thee,” saith the Lord by Elijah, when he denoun- 
ced against Ahab his displeasure for the murder of Naboth. And Mica- 
jah assures him, not only that the Lord had spoken evil concerning him, 
but that he had suffered a lying spirit to enter into the false prophets, for 
the very purpose of bringing that evil to pass. But though the death of 
Ahab was fixed upon in the divine purpose, and all the circumstances of 
it fully determined, yet we see no causes at work for its accomplishment, 
which at all interfered with the uniformity of the divine administration— 
none which touched the liberty of the creature, or which differed in any 
respect, so far as we know, from the ordinary method of God’s govern- 
ment. 

The first thing which we notice in the history, is the ambition of Ahab. 
Afier a three year’s peace between Syria and Israel, Ahab begins to think 
of former injuries, and to meditate an attack upon Ramoth-Gilead, with a 
view to recover it out of the hands ofthe Syrians. At an-interview which 
he had with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, he proposed to him to unite in this 
war, and to go with him to battle to Ramoth-Gilead. Jehoshaphat con- 
sented, but feeling more than Ahab his dependence on God, he said, “ En- 
quire, I pray thee, at the word of the Lord today.” Willing to gratify 
him, Ahab gathered his prophets together, in number about four hundred 
—all of them, no doubt, the prophets of Baal—and said to them, “Shall I 
go against Ramoth-Gilead to battle? or shall I forbear?” With one voice, 
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and with great confidence they answered, “Go up, for the Lord shall de- 
liver it into the hands of the king.” Nothing could have been more grate- 
ful te the pride and selfishness of Ahab than this answer ; nor does he ap- 
pear to have the least doubt of its being inspired by the God of truth, and 
the Ged of battles. But Jehoshaphat was not satisfied, and said, “ Is 
there not here a prophet of the Lord besides, that we may inquire of him?” 
Ahab replies, “ There is yet one man, Micaiah, the son of Imlah; but I 
hate him, for he doth not prophecy good concerning me, but evil.” A 
citcumstance, permit me to remark, which in all ages has occasioned the 
Lord’s prophets to be but ungrateful messengers to some. Micaiah, how- 
ever, was sent for, and after being adjured by Ahab to tell him nothing 
but was true, in the name of the Lord, he frankly assures him that his four 
hundred prophets were actuated by a lying spirit, whom God had per- 
mitted to go forth for the very purpose of persuading him to his ruin; and 
that he would eventually fall at Ramoth-Gilead. No other effect was 
produced upon Ahab by this awful prediction, than to awaken his anger 
against this prophet, already hated for his former fidelity. He command- 
him, therefore, to be put in prison, and to be fed with the bread and 
water of affliction, till he himself should return in peace. But, poor de- 
luded man, he never returned. Without any constraint upon his faculties, 
he voluntarily marched to the field of conflict, sanguine of success; and 
like many a warrior, perhaps, was already rioting, in imagination, upon 
the spoils he should take, and the glory he should win. No precaution 
on his part was omitted for his personal safety. His royal robes are laid 
aside, to prevent his being an object of attention to the enemy; and his 
armor buckled on, the common defence against arrows, and other missive 
weapons. But all was in vain; God had purposed his fall. The two ar- 
mies meet ; the battle is joined. What see we now? The Syrian cap- 
tains turn aside to fight with Jehoshaphat, supposing him to be the king 
of Israel; for their master had charged them to fight neither with great 
nor small, save only with the king of Israel. But Jehoshaphat is protect- 
ed amid a thousand arrows. The Syrians discover their mistake, and 
retire. But where is Ahab? Perhaps in some neighboring chari- 
ot, witnessing this disconcerted movement, and felicitating himself upon 
his policy in entering the field of battle in disguise. Who knows 
but in the pride of his heart he is smiling at the prediction of the 
prophet, confidently supposing that his precaution will prove an ample 
shield against the foe. Butlo! “aman drawsa bow at a venture”—a 
man who does not see the king of Israel in the crowd. But there is an 
eye which sees him; and which, without disturbing the order of provi- 
dence, directs the arrow to the fatal point. Ahab receives a wound, of 
which he dies at even. The battle is lost to Israel, and the trumpet blown, 
requiring every man to return to his country and his city. The king is 
brought back from the field,and buried. And while his servants washed 
his blood-stained chariot and armor at the pool of Samaria, the dogs came 
and licked his blood, onthe very spot where dogs had licked the blood of 
Naboth ; thus fulfilling the word of the Lord by the prophet Elijah. 
What think we now of providence? Does it not go into events per- 
taining to the moral world, no less certainly, no less minutely, than into 
events of the natural world? Look at the train of causes issuing inthe death 
of Ahab ; all of which were necessary as means to an end, and justas cer- 
tainly determined as the end itself. Ahab must needs go upto Ramoth-Gile- 
ad, or he could not fall in battle there; he must go up voluntarily, or the 
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order of God’s providence would be disturbed, and — of his counsel 
defeated; for God had said, “ Who shall persuade Ahab?’ And if he 
must go voluntarily, there must be a motive of sufficient strength to de- 
termine him ; for it is impossible for a free agent to act without such a 
motive. But what was Ahab’s motive? It is found in his own ambition 
to recover Ramoth-Gilead, and in the united voice of his prophets, who 
bid him go up and prosper. How came these prophets to predict his 
success, and with such entire unanimity? A wicked spirit was per- 
mitted to go forth for the very purpose of becoming a lying spirit in the 
mouth of these prophets. This is plainly asserted in the history; nor 
does it create any greater difficulty as to the holiness of God’s govern- 
ment, than that Christ should have permitted the demons, at their request, 
to enter the herd of swine and hurry them down a steep place into the 
sea; or than that God should suffer wicked men to act out their violence 
on others around them. In neither case is God the author of the wick- 
edness, but permits it, and overrules it for his glory. 

As Ahab must go up to Ramoth-Gilead to battle, that the divine 
— may be accomplished—so must the Syrians come forth to meet 

im, with a full determination to resist his attack. And if the man who 
drew abow at a venture had not been there, one link in the chain of 
causes appertaining to the king’s death would have been wanting; or if 
he had drawn his bow at another moment, or given the arrow an hair’s- 
breadth different direction, the death of Ahab might not have followed as 
the result. Here were a thousand agents at work, and for aught we 
know, millions of volitions concerned in bringing about the predicted 
event. But they were all in God’s hands, and came at length to the issue, 
which he in his wise and holy counsels had determined. Nor can we 
say that any one of them was not necessary, and necessary in such a sense, 
that its absence might, without a miracle, have destroyed the influence of 
all the rest. 

But whatever may he thought of this remark, two things here are 
¢eertain:—1st, That God had purposed the fall of Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead, 
and that dogs should lick his blood, where they had licked the blood of 
Naboth. And 2d, That in the accomplishment of these events, three 
distinct orders of beings were employed, all of which acted freely, and 
without constraint. The evil spirit acted freely in becoming a lying 
spirit, in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets; and whatever of wrong there 
was in this, it was all his own. The prophets of Ahab, and Ahab him- 
selfacted freely, in the part which they took in this affair, as did also the 
man who drew a bow ata venture. And the very dogs acted freely, 
though not as accountable agents, in licking the blood of Ahab at the 
pool of Samaria. No constraint appears any where. Every one acts 
according to his nature and circumstances ; and the whole series of events 
embraced in this little portion of history, may be regarded as an illustra- 
tion of that unsearchable providence which governs the world. True it 
is, that these events took place in an age of miracles, and that Micaiah, 
was employed to tell what was passing among the spirits in the invisible 
state; and both he and Elijah predicted the death of Ahab; but in the 
causes, chiefly concerned in the fulfillment of this prediction, there seems 
to be nothing aside from the ordinary course of providence, nothing more 
temarkable than what occurs in every period of the world. 

Now, then, is it not manifest, that the free actions of creatures go as 
much into God’s plan of operation, and are as much under his control, 
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as any events in the natural world? Does He not use them as second 
causes to bring about his purposes, as really and as extensively, as he 
employs the most insensible things in creation? I do not ask how this is 
done, or, whether you can comprehend the manner of it. My question is 
simply about the fret Is not the fact certain? and is it not clearly re- 
vealed? Was not the volition of the man, who drew a bow ata venture, 
as really concerned in the death of Ahab, as the elastic power of the 
bow or the weight and sharpness of the arrow? Were not each of these 
embraced in God’s plan, as means to an end, and alike under his control? 

And farther, do we not perceive that the natural and moral world are 
intimately conjoined, so that events in the one depend on events in the 
other? The death of Ahab was a natural event, immediately produced 
by a natural cause—the arrow passing between the joints of his armor. 
But were there no moral causes inseparably connected with it? Where 
was the volition of the man that drew the bow, and where the volitions 
of Ahab, which brought him to the field of battle, and the volitions of other 
agents more immediately or remotely concerned? All these were included 
as parts of a series in the arrangement of Providence. If it were not so, 
it is perfectly obvious, that God could have no fixed plan of operation, 
even with respect to the natural world. Yonder is a city in flames, and 
hundreds and thousands are thrown as beggars upon the world. Had 
God’s providence no concern in the event? Whose were those flames 
which burnt with such remorseless fury? Those winds which fanned 
them till they bid defiance to all human effort? Dare we say that this 
calamity did not take place according to the design of providence—espe- 


cially when we read what Jehovah claims for himself as the supreme 


disposer of events ? “ Is there evil in the city and the Lord hath not done 
it? Who ishe that saith and it cometh to pass, and the Lord command- 
eth itnot?’ But allow that this calamity fell out according to the divine 
faa ig Aig it came as a righteous judgment upon the inhabitants of a 

ilty city, and I <sk, when was this purpose formed? If God be un- 
changeable, “ and all his works are known unto him from the foundation of 
the world,” this purpose must have existed from eternity, and existed in 
view of the sins which this awful judgment was intended to chastise. The 
sin and the punishment were equally certain in the divine mind. But 
how came the city to be on fire? It was the work of an incendiary, who 
did it for the sake of reeking his vengeance on some hated individa or 
perhaps for the single purpose of plunder. Did he then, or did he not, 
fulfill the purpose of God? Most assuredly God saw him and did not 
resist him. Nay, He knew from all eternity that he would perpetrate 
this deed, and he knew also the consequences. These we have admitted 
were a part of God’s plan; for they were appointed as a punishment of 
the guilty. Can we then separate this calamitous result from the cause, 
and say that one made an item in God’s counsel and the other did not? 
that one was previously fixed and determined, and the other left uncer- 
tain? You cannot, I am persuaded, reason inthis way. Receive itthen 
as a truth, that God governs both the moral and the natural world—the 
free actions of his creatures, whether good or evil, no less than events 
which occur in the material creation. Were it necessary to add farther 
proof, I might point to the history of Joseph and his brethren—where the 
wickedness of the latter in selling their brother into Egypt, is seen to 
be.a part of God’s counsel, in Bringing about an important “Ye 
thought evil against me,” says the Saas varied when his brethren 
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were humbled for their sin, “but God meant’ it usito’ good, fo bring to 
pass as it is this day, to save much people alive.” - penne > 

I might also refer to the Assyrian king, whom God sent against the Is- 
raelites for their sins—but the fruit of whose stout heart he afterwards 
punished, because, though he fulfilled the divine purpose, in the ¢aldmi- 
ties he inflicted, “he did not mean so, neither did his heart think so.” “Tt 
was in his heart to destroy, and to cut off nations not a few.” 

{ might, especially, insist upon the facts connected with our Lord’s 
crucifixion—by which it appears that lis enemies acted freely in dog 
those very things, which “ God's hand and counsel had afore determined to 
be done ;”—facts which settle the question, if the Bible can settle it, that 
the free and responsible actions of men are embraced in God's counsel, 
and are under the control of his providence. But, it may be asked, how 
can these things be? How can an action be free and yet predetermined ? 
Our answer is, The natwre of an action is not altered by its being prede- 
termined or otherwise. Every action is to be judged of by its nature, and 
this is to be ascertained by comparing it with the rule of duty. An aétion 
which is predetermined, is caesst to be made certain; and this cer- 
tainty is often regarded as inconsistent with freedom. But is the fact so? 
It was previously certain that our Lord would persevere in a course of 
spotless obedience, notwithstanding the temptations which assailed him ; 
nay, this was a matter firmly settled m the counsels of heaven. But did 
this certainty of obedience impair Ais freedom? or tender his virtue less 
the subject of admiration ? It is impossible, we are assured, for God to hie. 
But is he not therefore free, infinitely free, in his adherence to truth? 
And is not his unchangeable veracity one of the glories of his character? 
The mere certainty of action can surely never destroy the freedom of 
action. Werte it so, there could be no sin in Satan, and no holiness in 
God. With regard to the former, it is not doubted that he will always 
continue unchangeably iaclined to’ evil, and will do nothing but evi. 
Does this destroy his freedom, ¢nd render hit henceforth only a mis- 
chievous machine? God and holy angels will doubtless retain their per- 
fect rectitude forever; but do they therefore cease to be free? In our ap- 
prehension there was never a greater mistake than to suppose that uncer- 
tainty of action is necessary to freedoni. For was not Ahab free when he 
determined to go up to Ramoth-Gilead, and to join in battle there, though 
the event of his going was made certain by the voice of prophecy and the 
purpose of God? Was not Judas free, when he deliberately betrayed his 
master, thoagh this perfidious act was predicted by the Savior, and was 
one of the causes which led to his crucifixion—an event which God's 
hand and counsel had afore determined? (Acts ii: 23—tv: 27, 28.) 

What is it to be free, but to act spontaneously, or from choice?—which is 
in no degree incompatible with the divine purpose, ot with the most per- 
fect antecedent knowledge im the case. But if the — cannot be ex- 
plained to our satisfaction, let it remain unexplained till the light of eter- 
nity shall beam upon us. Let us not, however, on this account, call in 
question either the fact that man is free, or that all his actions are subject 
to the divine control. Both goer may be true, though we should 
be unable to reconcile them. They may stand firm on their own sepa- 
rate basis, supported by proof which is clear and unquestionable. What 
we know not, we should never suffer to invalidate what we do know. 
We know that we are free, because we are conscious of freedom, and be- 
cause God treats us as accountable beings. We know that he presides 
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over all his creatures and all their actions, because he has plainly reveal 
ed this truth, and because reason itself teaches us that creatures must ne 
cessarily be dependent on their Creator, and their agency be limited and 
controlled by his. Now what if it be so that we cannot fully understand 
how these two propositions agree; must it follow that either of them is 
false? We cannot fully understand the mysterious relations involved in 
the Trinity ; yet we do not hesitate to admit the fact of such relations. We 
know not how matter acts upon mind, or mind upon matter; yet we 
have no doubt, as in the case of soul and body, that they mutually affect 
each other. Instead of boldly questioning, therefore, what we cannot 
clearly understand, let us remember the weakness of out faculties, and 
humbly sit at the feet of Jehovah to learn. : I deplore the rashness of the 
man who denies his responsibility, because he cannot reconcile it with his 
dependence on God, and in the amines of ancient infidelity exclaims, 
“Why doth he yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will?” I deplore 
no less the error of him, who because he is free and accountable, denies 
his immediate and absolute dependence on his Creator, and makes the 
government of God over his creatures, but a government of expedients— 
a government of chance. Let us rather believe, what God hasso distinctly 
declared, That he “ worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will”—that “the wrath of man shall praise him, and the remainder of 
wrath he will restrain ;’ while at the same time, he “ will bring eve 
work into judgment,” and “ render to every man according to that whic 
he hath done.” 

The subject now presented lays a foundation for seveta] important in- 
— [ shall close, however, with very briefly touching upon some 
of them. 

1. While we admit that the providence of God is a great deep, not to be 
measured by the short line of the human understanding, one truth is 
certain, that the universe is in his hands, with all its numberless move- 
ments, and every event, great or small, is under his control. Can any 
doctrine be more consoling to a reflecting and mae mind ? 

Who should have the government of the world if not its Creator? And 
where can all events be lodged so safely as in the hand of infinite wisdom? 
Is it not better that God should control the events of the moral universe— 
reigning throughout heaven, earth, and hell, with an energy which 
nothing can defeat, than that concerns of such infinite moment, should be 
left at uncertainties, and neither God nor creatutes know what the final 
issue shall be? Without God on the throne, arid a dominion absolute and 
universal, who could tell, but that “ final ruin would drive her plowshare 
o’er creation?’ But while he reigns, ye who love him have nothing to 
feat. You may be certain that there is no more sin, no more suffering 
in the world, than what he has wisely permitted and will overrule for his 
glory, that all the jarring opinions of men, and all the changes which oc- 
cur in society, will be made to subserve the purposes of his government 
and to advance the holy and happy kingdom of his dear Son. In the lan- 
guage of David you may triumphantly say, “The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice. Let the multitude of the isles be glad thereof. Clouds 
and darkness are round about him, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne.” ; 

2. The belief that God’s government is universal, extending to all the 
actions of his creatures, furnishes special ground for submission under 
those painful dispensations in which wicked men are the immediate instru- 
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ments of our sufferings. David seems to have understood this, and to 
draw a powerful argument for submission under some of his heaviest 
trials, from the fact that they were appointed of God, though immediately 
inflicted by men. See him at that interesting moment, when he was 
driven out of Jerusalem by his son Absalom, and when Shimei on the op- 
posite side of the valley cursed him to his face, and said, “ Come out, 
come out thou bloody man, thou man of Belial.” Abishai who stood by 
felt his anger kindle, and said, “Why should this dead dog curse my 
Lord the king? Let,me go over I pray thee and take off his head.” 
But David answered, “ Behold my son, which came forth of my bowels 
seeketh my life—how much more may this Benjamite seek it? Let 
him alone, and let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him.” Such is 
the spirit we should feel when others injure us, whether by word or by 
deed—and the view we have taken of divine providence not only 
lays a foundation, but presents a powerful motive for the cultivation of 
irit. 

3. Since all events are in God’s hands, and he can order them as he will, 
we find ample encouragement for prayer. We perceive at once that there 
is nothing within the wide range of creatures or events, which he does 
not superintend, and which he cannot make subservient to his pleasure: 
of course, that we can ask or desire nothing which he is not competent to 
bestow—provided it accord with the purposes of infinite wisdom and love; 
and if it does not thus accord, we should most cheerfully relinquish it. 
But were the facts otherwise, and God’s government did not extend to all 
the actions of his creatures, or did not extend to them with decisive and 
controlling influence—we might well fear that many of our petitions 
would be in vain, not because unseasonable or unimportant, but use 
beyond the reach of divine power. 

Finally ; If God reigns in the moral no less than in the natural world, 
and every creature in the universe is but an instrument of his power; 
how inconceivably important is his friendship, and how dreadful must be 
his displeasure? There is no enchantment against Jacob, nor divination 
against Israel—because there is no wisdom, nor counsel, nor might against 
the Lord. Those whom he blesses shall be blessed, and those whom he curses 
shall de cursed. Fly then to him, ye children of men, as your security ; 
take refuge under the shadow of his wings. This isa safe hiding place. 
No storms of earth or hell can reach you here—nothing can befall you, 
which an infinitely wise and gracious God will not overrule for your 
good. For as the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord 
round about them that fear him, and he will show them his covenant. 

But as to you, who will not embrace this shelter, what must be your 
end? God will move on the affairs of his kingdom without takin 
counsel of you. He will fulfill all his purposes: one of which he has 
declared to be, to destroy the enemies of his throne. You may com- 
plain that you cannot understand the principles of his government ;— 
you may call in question his power and his right absolutely to control the 
events of his moral kingdom; but if you do not submit to his authority, 
trust in his mercy, and obey his will, he will make his "nes known in 
your destruction. Fall then at his feet, without delay, and accept the gra- 
cious terms which the gospel proposes, and which have athousand times 
been pressed upon your attention. He does not mock you when he holds 
out the scepter of mercy, nor does he speak without meaning when he tells 
you, that his wrath sweep away all the finally impenitent. Amen. 





